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MAXIME MAUFRA * BY EMILIE DECOMBES 

MONG the younger French painters M. 
Maxime Maufra stands in the foremost 
rank, and his work is one of the healthiest 
manifestations of the reaction against so- 
called realism, an expression applied not 
to the effort to picture the real, the perma- 
nent and divine, but generally to that arti- 
fice which attempts to counterfeit nature, 
sacrificing often essentials to non-essen- 
tials, and leading even to the exaggeration 
of these non-essentials themselves. If M. 
Maufra must be classed, it will have to be as an impressionist, in the 
best sense of the word, that is, one who finds in art a means of ex- 
pressing the impression or, better and deeper, the emotion which he 
feels when he looks at nature. In his own words, "Tout ce qui nous 
6motionne peut 6tre peint et si vous communiquez votre Amotion vous 
avez fait une oeuvre. Dans le cas contraire Toeuvre n'existe pas" — 
"Everything that causes an emotion in us may be painted, and if you 
communicate this emotion to others you have made a work of art. 
Failing to do this the work of art does not exist." Here as in his work 
he reveals himself a painter not merely of the material, but of thoughts, 
of feelings, of emotions. 

These emotions which he seeks, and very frequently absolutely 
succeeds in communicating to us, are always expressed with rare 
vigor. It is not by graceful charm, but by strength and simplicity that 
he takes a hold on us. This last quality cannot be too much dwelt 
upon, and as the great master Puvis de Chavannes has been heard 
to remark, "C'est difficile de faire simple." Indeed I am almost in- 
clined to call M. Maufra a symbolist, for whether he tells us of the 
morning sunlight or the sunset glow, the bigness and restlessness of 
the sea or the restful charm of a country road, the gloom and shad- 
ow of the coming storm or the freshness of sweet showery spring, 
he does so not by literal copying of external nature, but with such 
simplification as may emphasize the great things, and this in a certain 
forcible language of his own. In his etchings and dessins rehauss6s 
this is more accentuated than in his paintings, for in the latter the 
greater completeness and the masterful power make us, when he is at 
his best, forget theory and technique, and we feel only that he has 
filled our souls with a satisfaction which excludes all analysis and 
discussion. 

The word symbolist calls to mind the recent reaction against realism 

which has taken place in France and which unfortunately has not 

always been a sound one, for while we can count in the rolls of the 

symbolists such names as Puvis de Chavannes, Carri&re, and Aman- 
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Jean, on the other hand we have been deluged by no end of sickly, MAXIME 

sentimental productions. It is well that at such a time a man should MAUFRA 

arise whose inspiration is ever founded on Nature and Truth, one 

"who young and already a master goes straight and frankly on his 

way." He is one of the hopeful signs of the times for art, one who 

has personality and individual genius, whose aims are uplifting, Who 

cannot be accused of Weak sentimentalism or obscure mysticism, a 

strong, sincere, manly lover of that nature which is the greatest source 

of joy and comfort to many who thrill with sympathy When they find 

her understood and revealed by the kindred spirit of ah artist. 

M. Maxime Maufra was born in 1861 at Nantes, and some one has 
said that his best work has been done in his own native Brittany. 
He has, however, also sought his subjects most successfully in vari- 
ous parts of France, in Belgium, and lately in Scotland, feelingly 
called by him "la triste £cosse," where he must have experienced 
some of the strong sensations and seen some of the intense dramatic 
manifestations Which he apparently loves. We learn from hun that 
as a child he wished to be a painter, but that circumstances led him 
to a thousand things before working seriously at his art. His many 
occupations fortunately left him leisure to think and to observe, and 
he must have thought of and observed great things, for the very choice 
of his subjects is inspiring, as^we glance through the catalogue of the 
ninety numbers shown at hislast exhibition at Durand-Ruel's Paris 
gallery,"Solitude," "Tranquillite," "LeTorrent,""Sauvagerie," "Nuit 
d'F.te," "LeGouffre," "Dans les Montagnes." 

He was represented at both Salons from 1886 to 1894, but since then 
has absolutely "refused himself " to send to either. To M. Octave Mir-, 
beau is due the honor of having been first to encourage him, in 1886 
in the journal "La France," and of having upheld and confirmed him 
since. 

We are not surprised after study of M. Maufra's personality and 
art to be told that the decorative quality is one he seeks above all. , 
"All painting should be decorative in line and color," he tells us, and 
"The aim of painting is to decorate interiors, recalling at the same 
time nature so beautiful, so great." It is from this point of view that 
he desires to be judged, and fully expects that "l'effet propre, brutal" 
in his paintings, shown without regard to their final destination and 
without fitting surroundings, will astonish the public, not yet educated 
to look at them from the standpoint of the decorator. In the mean- 
time he says, "I seek always the beautiful, the simple, hoping to find 
it one day when some Maecenas gives me a room to decorate, entire, 
such as I dream it." 

He is making marvelously rapid strides into Parisian favor. Only 
two years ago, at the time of his first exhibition in the impressionistic 
gallery of Le Bare de Boutteville, it appears that although his pow- 
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MAXIME erf ul personality already revealed itself, some of the critics reproached 
MAUFR A him f or bein £ to ° much influenced by Monet, but if this reproach had 
any foundation it would only go to prove that while imitation may 
"pervert any truth, however just and good at the start, into the worst 
error," enthusiasm for a master and earnest study of his thoughts 
and methods can only lead to good in one who is sincere and who 
has something to say, for in these two years Maufra has liberated 
and found himself so far that these same critics are unanimous in 
proclaiming his independence and originality as well as his serious- 
ness and power. One calls him "the equal of his loftiest predeces- 
sors . . . the true masters, the leaders of our glorious pleiades of French 
landscape painters ; of such men as Rousseau, Corot, Daubigny, Diaz 
Dupr6, Monet." They also dwell on the "diversity of his talent'' 
which permits him to evoke the different conditions, character, and 
atmosphere of the various countries which he has painted. "It is like 
portraits in which the soul lives, in which the blood flows under the 
skin, in which the mystery of the being confesses itself. Like animated 
models he has seized them in the gestures which most characterize 
them, he has fixed the grandeur or the charm of their innermost life. 
And we feel palpitating there beautiful, profound nature with its lofty 
mountains, its upright cliffs hollowing the fearful chasms, its soft 
slopes of luxuriant grass where the trees seem grave personages 
motionless and pensive, its tumultuous leaping waves, its perpetually 
changing sky, in which light is resplendent." 

As I am writing this the news comes that the directors of the Beaux- 
Arts, headed by M. Roujon, have bought two of M. Maufra's paint- 
ings shown at the aforesaid exhibition, "LaPointedu Raz(FinistfcreJ" 
and "La Brume, Falaises de Wick (£cosse)," to be placed in the Lux- 
embourg. M. Roujon is to be congratulated, for administrations are 
apt to be conservative, and Maufra has been considered a revolu- 
tionist, while he is in reality only a link in that noble chain of artists 
who, faithful to tradition, stand for the true and the beautiful in all 
times, revolting only against formalism, against the dead letter of the 
law, against the weakness and decay of schools. For my part, before 
his great sweeping lines, his frank, beautiful coloring laid in bold, 
simple, flat masses, his compositions, so varied, so serious, and even 
tragic in character, yet always restful in their simplicity, and possess- 
ing a quality often missed from much strong modern work, that of 
style; before these pictures which express so unmistakingly and per- 
fectly what the artist has felt, and express it in a way absolutely 
original and sincere, I am penetrated with the deepest sympathy, 
enthusiasm, and respect. 

OLD PRINTING The firstprintedoooks were the best. In book- the most artistic. Time was no object to these 

Amy Leslie making we have gained in nothing but speed. No holy men ; they had all of it there was. One of 

books printed from type are equal in beauty and these monks might spend a week in carving ah 

artistic excellence to the manuscript volumes ornamental initial from wood, and when a few 

made by the monks of the Middle Ages. The first impressions were taken from it, others would add 

printed books were made in imitation of these, color to the design and ornament the parchment 

and thus it came about that the first printing was page by many fanciful yet loving touches. 
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